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An introduction to 

improved communication skills 



In giving workshop training sessions and individual 
assistance to over 27,000 Minnesota parents and 
others interested in special education, PACER staff 
members have repeatedly heard variations of the 
following thought: 

"Having this information (on special education laws 
and parental rights and responsibilities) is 
certainly helpful. . .but I wish I knew how to use it 
When I go to school meetings, I don't feel I f m 
really getting my point across. I wish I knew how 
to communicate better. 11 

PACER learned in talking with parents that they 
often saw themselves as either failing to present 
their opinions at all or else as over-reacting and 
becoming angry and hostile with school personnel. 

As a response to this need for improved communication, 
PACER has compiled this booklet for parents; it can 
be used by someone working alone although a few 
exercises will call for friends or family members 
to participate. 

The booklo': begins with an exploration of what 
assertive behavior is, how it differs from certain 
less productive behavior styles, and why it can 
produce results. 

Next to be discussed are the basic human and legal 
rights that provide the foundation and justification 
for people standing up for themselves «« .and the 
mental attitudes that often prevent people from 
doing so. 
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Finally, the book contains several chapters that 
deal with specific aspects of assertiveness and 
provide exercises you can use to develop the skill. 

The book focuses on school/parent/teacher situations 
because these are the ones that appear to present 
difficulties for parents. 

However, improvement of communication skills in 
these situations may also result in more satisfying 
interactions and relationships outside the 
schoolhouse and classroom. 

While assertiveness training offers no guarantees, 
the skills can improve your chances of achieving 
what you want for yourself and your children. 
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When being a nice guy doesn't work 



One of the deepest and strongest of all human 
emotions is the desire to be liked, the urge to 
avoid making others mad or upset with us. 

Unfortunately, parents of handicapped children have 
often learned that being the "nice guy/gal 11 , the 
"good" parert who never makes waves, just doesn't 
work. 

Teachers and schools don't deliberately set out to 
shortchange a handicapped child's educational 
program. Most often they are trying very hard 
to provide an education that's a good one. However, 
a variety of causes - shortages of funds, lack of 
understanding of a handicap, unavailable programs - 
can lead to a situation all too familiar to parents 
of special education students: 

Unless they're willing to speak up, their child's 
school program may simply be the wrong one. 

Speak up! 

For what parent doesn't that phrase inspire at 
least some stomach butterflies? For while he or she 
has quickly learned th* futility of a 100 percent "nice 
guy/gal" approach, other negative situations have also 
been encountered — 
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the school conference where the professionals 
seemed to be talking in their own lingo or jargon, 
and the parent - knowing he couldn't communicate 
in a similar fashion - gave up on saying anything 
at all; 

. the meeting where the principal kept smiling 
nicely all the time, but the father sensed he 
wasn't really paying attention to anything he said; 

the times when the mother, a prisoner of her 
shyness, figured that if she tried to disagree, 
she f d stutter and get all red and make things 
worse... so she didn't say anything at all; 

the moments when another mother felt that to 
insist on what she thought about a program might 
cause hostility among the teachers that could 
affect their treatnv ^t of her child. 



If any of these situations sound familiar to you, 
you're a good candidate for "assertiveness training," 
the learning of a skill that will improve your 
chances of achieving an appropriate education for 
your child. 
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Don't confuse assertion 
with some of its relatives 

Assertiveness has acquired a bad name in some 
circles. It's occasionally associated with classes 
or training where the participants seem to be taught 
a philosophy of "I'm gonna get mine and everybody 
else can just worry about himself." 

This is not assertiveness as thp. term will be used 
in these materials. "Assert iveness 11 here simply 
means the skill of standing up for one's personal 
rights and expressing thoughts in direct, honest and 
appropriate ways - while retaining and displaying 
respect for the rights and opinions of others. 

To achieve a sharper idea of assertive behavior, 
let's compare it with what assertion is not. 



Assertion is not aggressive behavior. Aggression is 
sticking up for one's rights and beliefs in a manner 
that violates those of others. It's winning at all 

costfc; • 




The person who resorts to aggressive behavior is 
likely to find that encounters with others end in 
hostility, that any victories are only temporary and 
that satisfactory answers are not found to problems. 
The participants in the aggressive exchange dread 
the idea of working together in the future. 



IF 1 WST S IT 

just Q»-6W <We« — 
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Assertion Is not passive behavior. Passive, or 
nonassertive behavior, occurs when a person is 
unable or unwilling to sper.k up for him/herself. 
The nonassertive parents are those who sit at 
school conferences with smiles on their faces, no 
matter what is said about their child and the 
child's educational program. These parents allow 
others to infringe ca their rights and on those of 
their child. 

The nonassertive parents 1 inner feelings are colored 
with frustration and with a sense of power lessness . 
They feel that their fate is being decided by outside 
forces over which -here's no control. Nonassertive 
behavior is usually accompanied by a feeling of resent- 
ment and, sometimes, guilt after the situation is over, 
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Before proceeding, let's go through a checklist to 
make sure that everyone is clear on the differences 
between the three types of behavior - assert iveness, 
aggression, and nonassert iveness. 

Please place the correct number before each ofa the. 
hollowing statements to indicate, whether it Lb 
representative oh (/) aggressive behavior, 
(2) assertive, behavior, ok (3) nonassertive 
behavior. 

ACT1V1TV ME 

J. Who do you think you. are, telling me my 

child need* extra help? I'm goi .g to 
t&ll the superintendent oh schools about 
this. He 's a personal ^Kiend and will 
not appreciate youh. Insulting me tike this. 

2. [Remark made to a intend) I'd love, to 

say something about the gap* in the ph.ogn.cm 
they're planning hor John, but I'm ahraid 
ih I do that a couple oh the teacher may 
make it rough hor him in other ways. 

3. 1 understand that the school just doesn't 

have the hunds hor a speech therapist 
a^ter buying the. new uniforms and all. 
We'll wait and see how Sally's doing by 
next year. Maybe she'll outgrow the 
problem and won't need help with this 
dihhiculty our doctor asked me about. 

4 - Id the teachers in this school would do 
their jobs, my child wouldn't be having 
all these, problems. 
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The long term goals you've. set up $or 
Mary sound £ine.. However, I can't agree, 
wtth the types o& math exercises' you. 
have planned. When shz's twining a new 
concept, she needs to work wAh. 
several approaches, not just with seeing 
the problem on papeA. 

I'm sorry my child can't learn as ^ast a* 
the others . Maybe his dad and I can work 
with him at home in the evening* since 
you say the regular classroom teacher just 
does.n't have time to give, him extra help. 

You're right. As hit, parent, I am vexy 
emotionally involved with Jim. I love 
him a great deal. However, that doesn't 
prevent me ^rom being able, to make valuable 
contribution* about the ways in which he. 
learns best. 

EitheA you get a special class set up ^or 
Rogui night away, on IV going to write a 
letter to the newspap and let them know 
just what kind o^ rotx school you're 
running up heh.e. 

I know that the school counselor doesn't 
heel tliat Jack' A problem* with behavior need 
any special attention. But ^rom watching 
(urn at home, I ^e&£ his bzhavior is 
something more than just ordinary "naughtiness" 
and I do intend to persist in requesting 
that he be seen by the school psychologist. 
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ANSWERS 

]_ 1. Thlt> ii> agghJiAbive. behavion.; the. nemahk 

ii> chaxacteAize.d by hostility and the. 

u^e. o& a thxeaX. 
l_ 2. This it> nona&Aextive. b2.ha.vloh.', the. 

paxent tt> allowing hid Hole, to be. 

leAtened because o&. fieaA o& what 

might happ&n. 
3 3. TkLb tt> atbo nonaA&eAtlvz be.havion; 

once, again, the. patient u> allowing 

hex cluld'4 le.gal nlghtb to be. put 

abide.. 

1 4. Tha> iA aggnju>t>ive. be.havioh.; the. 

patient ii> Ktactuig with thxeaU 

and angeA. 
2_ 5. Thi6 it* aAdextlve. be.havi.oi; the. 

paxent it, being polite, bat 

expn.e&t>ing hti> idea* in a ^ixm 

and objective, way. 
3_ 6. Thit> bzhavioK it> nonaaeAtlve. 

ok pa&bive.. The. paxznt it> apologetic. 

wh&n the. ne.e.d not be. and i& allowing 

the. school to euude. out oft itt> 

neAponAibility . 
2_ 7, Thii> be.ha.vion i& a&t>extlve.; the. 

paxznt ii reacting to a comment 

that caAtt, doubt on the. value, o^ 

hex input with a {ixm and tiexuonable. 

n.upom>e that mpponlt> hex Hole.. 
]_ S. Thit, b&havioH iA aggn.e*t>ive.; the. 

Apeakex ne.veaJU hex hostility 

thxough thxeatt,. 

2 9. Tku> ii oAAextive. be.havioi; the. 

paxent ii> politely im>ij>te.nt about 
standing up ^ok hZd opinion; he. 
give* evidence, {fin. hJU viewpoint 
and le£t> the. school pex&onnel know 
o& the. AtAe.ngth o& hit> A&que^t 
without be.coming no&tiZe.. 
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How come it doesn't come naturally? 



If it's true that asser tiveness is a communication 
skill that can improve your chances of achieving the 
results you want, then why doesn't everyone just 
start acting assertively all by himself or herself? 

. Many people simply don't believe they possess the 
rights that others might be eager to defend • For 
example, a passive wife might allow her husband to 
make all the decisions - though some are contrary to 
what she wants - because she believes jhe isn't 
supposed to play an equal part in decision making. 
A passive husband might allow his wife to always 
decide what they'll have for dinner or whom they'll 
invite for a Saturday night party because he 
believes such decisions are her role — even though 
he rarely likes the results of her decisions ♦ 

The parent of a handicapped child may let the school 
shortchange his child's educational program because 
he's not convinced that the child does possess the 
same right to a good education as that held by a 
nonhandicapped child. 

Being polite and nod- 
ding consent, even when one 
disagrees, may seem a lot 
easier than to risk being 
thought rude or unreason- 
able. Avoiding the anxiety 
that comes when one thinks 
about confronting a pro- 
fessional may seem like a 
better idea. 

The parents of a 
handicapped child may be 
playing into one of the 
myths about the mothers 
and fathers of special edu- 
cation youngsters: that 
they don't have the 

O 
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knowledge needed to make decisions about their 
child f s education or that they 1 re too involved 
emotionally, 

• Uncertainty about the f rightness ff of what peo- 
ple think may make them hesitant to express much of 
anything except nods of approval to thoughts ex- 
pressed by others. 

While these are all reasonable concerns, the result 
of not acting assertively, over a period of time, 
are likely to accumulate into such a negative situ- 
ation that the nonassertive person feels a compul- 
sion to change. 

Namely, persons not able to defend their own rights 
and who can't express their ideas and preferences 
will typically find those rights and ideas ignored 
by others. 

The parents of a handicapped child may find their 
child f s program leading in another direction than 
they know would be best based on knowledge of the 
child from the day he was born, on observations at 
home of how their child learns, and on their own 
sense of the child 1 s potential. 

Nonassertive parents acquire a feeling of 
helplessness, a sense that others are controlling 
their destiny and that of their sons and daughters. 

In contrast, acting assertively can lead to in- 
creased self respect and self confidence and to 
greater respect from others. It offers a better 
chance to achieve closer relationships with others 
because dealings are based n :i honest and open 
exchanges of what's on a person's mind. 

finally, by letting others know what a person is 
thinking, he or she gives them a chance to change a 
situation. Of course, there are no guarantees. 
Kxpressing one's thoughts doesn't automatically mean 
that others will change their ways. On the other 
hand, it's impossible for others to even consider a 
person's ideas unless they know what those ideas are 
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For some occasions, 
nonassertiveness is OK 

Before beginning actual assert iveness training 
exercises, it may be helpful for you to assess the 
degree to which you already do or do not possess 
this behavior trait. 

There are times, of course, when you may choose not 
to act assertively. That can be a very reasonable 
choice to make. 

For example, imagine that your elderly and much 
beloved grandfather has come to visit. He's a 
gentleman of the old school and treasures those 
weekends when he can wine and dine his favorite 
granddaughter and treat her to the pampering she 
doesn't get much of elsewhere. 

You might well choose not to assert yourself, not to 
explain to him that you think today's woman should 
open doors and pull out chairs for herself and 
share equally in the dinner tab. 

No one is going to be assertive 100 percent of the 
time, and that's fine. 

However, some situations clearly do require assertive 
behavior so that others aren't allowed to tread on your 
rights and those of your handicapped son or daughter. 

These are the situations with which this booklet is 
concerned . 

Are you assertive when you need to be? Do you speak 
up when the situation calls for it? 

To mexisuA& tjouA "oAAeJutive. quotient," caacZq. thu 
niunbeJL ivkick you feoJt beAt deACJUbzA how tjoti vim 
youAAvAfi in each Actuation on the. mxX pagz. 



activitv mo ^ § ^ 

* i ITS 

1. 7 fe.eJL comfortable, and cut £^ 
mail voh&n I'm at a confeA- 

ence. uiith Achool peAAonneJL. '2345 

2. 7 oik queAtionA if 7 don't 

undeAAtand a tznm on pno- 1 2 3 4 5 

ceAvAe.. 

3. 7 make, din&ct si&qu.£At!> Ion. 

AeAviceA oh. option* that 1 2 3 4 5 

7 f&el axe. nzczAAOAy . 

4. / ^itse. *o acce.pt plan* 
on AuggZAtionA that 7 fe.eJL 

one. inappnopnioJte. on. inade.- 1 2 3 4 5 
quote, fon my child. 

5. 7 teXJL otheAA at a meeting 

if 7 fe.el angny on duap- 1 2 3 4 5 
pointed . 

6. 7 fe.et my ckitd ii> zntM&d 

to the. Ap&cial AeAviczA 1 2 3 4 5 

that me.eX kit on hex ne.e.dA. 

7. 7 fe.eZ that my opinion* one. 

MApe.cte.d by school peAAonnel. 2 3 4 5 
S. 7 toll otheAA at a meeting if 

7 am ple.0Ae.d with on appn&ci- 1 2 3 4 5 

ate. thoJji zffontA. 
9. 7 feel that 7 look and act 

A elf -confident duxing confeA- 1 2 3 4 5 

znceA . 

10. 7 fzet that confeAznceA ncAuJU 

in planA that am appnopniate. 1 2 3 4 5 

fan my child' a ne.e.dA. 
(QueAtionnaiAe. fnom Vane.ntA Ane. To Be. Se.e.n and HesxAd, 
Copynight. 1979 by GeAaldine. Vonte. Maikel and Judith 
Gwznbaum. Re.pnoduce.d fon PACER by peAmit>Aion of 
Impact PubtUheAA, Inc., P.O. Box 1094, San Luaa 
Obispo, CA. 93406. VuAtheA n&pnoduction pnohibJXzd.) 1 

What do your answers tell you about yourself? If 
your answers were mainly 4s and 5s, you're probably 
already a fairly assertive person. If you circled 
mostly Is and 2s chances are you'll benefit from 
assert iveness training. 
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Special services can save money 



Our handicapped children's educational rights are 
theirs as part of an American system that supports 
the idea of free, public education for its children. 
Also, the rights are currently guaranteed to them by 
law. Even so, some additional support may be 
necessary for the parent who's about to communicate 
with her child's school for the first time and is 
requesting a change or improvement in service. 

Keeping in mind two lines of thought about special 
education can strengthen one's conviction about its 
value and the need for the extra services being 
requested for a child: 

First, while it's true that special education services 
can be more costly than those for nonhandicapped 
students and while certain programs are designed for 
only a few youngsters rather than for the majority of 
the school population, it's also true that schools 
have always offered non- special education programs 
that involve extra costs and are designed for the 
benefit of only some of the students — football, drama, 
and band, to name only a few. 

Second, even if we put aside the human worth of special 
education services and the value of an education that 
develops the potential, and consider only the cost or 
financial justification of special education, support 
for special education services is still found. In a 
report prepared by Barbara J. Smith from the Council 
for Exceptional Children in Reston, Virginia, results 
of several studies were reported. 2 

Included in the findings were; 

A review of statistics compiled by Rehabilitation 
International in cooperation with the United Nations 
pointed out that "the lifetime earnings of mildly 
retarded adults is many timec the cost of their 
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education - almost 6:1 adjusted for the percentage 
employed. Educational services can therefore be 
justified on the basis of earnings alone." (1982 
study, "The Economics of Disability: International 
Perspectives") 

. A United States General Accounting Office re- 
port estimates that with vocational training 75 
percent of physically disabled students and 90 per- 
cent of mentally retarded studencs are capable, at 
minimum, of working in a sheltered workshop envir- 
onment . 

Income taxes generated from gainful employment 
of a visually impaired person, it has been calcu- 
lated, could produce savings for the community of 
$167,304. Savings from the lack of disability in- 
come maintenance for a visually handicapped per- 
son would be $61,144. Long-term savings for 
speech impaired persons totaled $87,067, and for 
mildly retarded persons, $441,289. (1976 study by 
D. Braddock, "Dollars and Sense in Special Educa- 
tion") 

There is no need for the assertive parent to be 
drawn into lengthy arguments with school personnel 
about the value or cost of special education pro- 
grams. However, remembering the above concepts may 
strengthen your beliefs in a way that makes assert- 




Recognizing, 
then claiming 
your rights 




SWANfYOU 
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The basis of assert iveness training lies in the 
theory that social behavior is something we learn. 
Accordingly, if a person has learned one type of 
behavior and it produces results that don't satisfy 
him, he can learn another, more effective manner or 
behavior - in this case, assert iveness.-* 

At the foundation of assertive behavior ia the 
conviction that one does possess certain inalienable 
rights, for it clearly is impossible to stick up for 
one's rights without firmly believing that you 
possess them. 

Some are simply human rights, possessed by everyone 

the ri3ht to be respected by others, 

the right to have needs as important as others 1 

and to seek recognition of them, 

the right to have feelings and express them in 

ways that don't violate the dignity of others, 

the right to decide whether or not we want to 

meet other persons 1 expectations of us* or 

whether we want to act in ways that fic us, 

so long as we don't violate the rights of other 

people, 
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the right to form and express our own opinions 
and be heard with the same respect and consid- 
eration given to o hers, 

the right to say no and to refuse inappropriate 

requests or pressures without feeling guilty, 

selfish, or ignorant , 

the right to act nonassert ively , 

the right to be wrong. 

Other rights are possessed by parents of handicapped 
children because they're possessed by all parents: 

the right to ask for and receive explanations 
from professionals about your child and his 
educat ional program, 

the right to lobby singly or in groups for 
changes in existing laws and for creation of 
new services, 

the right to seek the kind of professional 
advice and evaluation you respect and consider 
appropriate for your child, 
the right to hope and work for improvement 
*n the child's functioning without being told 
that you aren't accepting the child 1 s limita- 
tions ♦ 

Still other rights are specified by law: 

d/UCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT 
Public L,aw 94-142 
the right to a free and appropriate public ed- 
ucation for school age handicapped children, 
the right to an Individualized Education Pro- 
gram (IEP) written with the participation of 
the parent for each handicapped child, 
. the right to implementation of the IEP in the 
"least reitrictive environment 11 , 
the right to an assessment or evaluation of the 
child conducted in his/her native language and 
on a basis that does nit discriminate a£ains. 
his/her race, culture, or handicap, 
the right of due process procedures for parents 
so that if they disagree with particular pro- 
gramming or placement decisions, they can appeal, 
the right to an annual review of each IEP. 
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SECTION 504 OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 
the right to have the programs offered by a 
school district to its nonhandicapped students 
be available to all students, 

the right to have at least some school buildings 
in the district be free of physical barriers to 
handicapped persons. 



the right for parents of all students under 18 
years of age to inspect and review records 
maintained by the school district for their child, 
the right of parents who feel that some information 
in the record is inaccurate or misleading to place 
in the records a statement commenting on or dis- 
agreeing with that information, 

the right to restrict access to the records to only 
those persons within a school system who have a 
"legitimate educational interest 11 in the particular 
student f s records , 

the right of parents to restrict the release of the 
records to only those instances for which they 
have given their written consent, 
the right o a hearing about the records. 

If you are to assert yourself and to advocate success- 
fully for your children, recognition of these rights — 
and a true, personal acceptance of them — is 
essent ial . 

Thu fioHcuiing a/ie zxamplzA ofa occaAiowb when ligktb 
mAd violated. Ple.cue. tiaad tham caA^uZly , idanV^y 
tha >Ugkt[6) violated, and th&n compote, an a64eAtcue 
htatemant that could be. made, to neme.dy the. violation. 

ACT1V1TV THREE 

]. VuJiing a school con&eAe.nce., an JEP it> beting 
planned faoK Jon, a second pnade/i, who* 5 been cu>6&A6e.d 
(fin. the. £iut time, and ^oand to nte.d 6pe.cial 6eAviceA 
&o>l a speech duo^deA. Jon* 6 te.ac.heA beJLLc>*'Oj> ku> 
hearting may al&o be. impOAAe.d. 
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The phA.nclpaZ point* out that the *ch.eening given 
Jon and all the othen pKe*choolen* two yean* ago, 
pnlon. to thein. kindenganten n.egi*tnation, ne- 
vealed no heaning difficulty. The p/uncipal 
mention* the. co*t of a "*pe<Ually-aAha.nged exam- 
ination fan ju*t one. young*ten." and teJUU the. 
panent* about the. nul*ance alneady cau*ed the 
school by tne delay in *tate payment* to local 
*chool*. 

The paKent* agn.ee to pay fan the emmination. 

1. Many' * mo then. ha* finally decided enough i* 
enough and that the will need to fanmally pn.o- 
te*t the lack of *en.vice* being opened hen. 
daughten. She i* then criticized by Man.y'* 
pnincipal, with whom the hah wonked on many 
community pnoject*, fan hen lack of community 
*pintt and coopenative endeavon, 

"Voun neaction neally *uApnJj>e* me," the pnin- 
cipal tell* Mn*. Smith. "Vou know that we'ne 
tnying to do oun but with the money we have 
available. I thought you. weKe one of the 
patient* we could count on. I know we anen't able 
to do evenythtng you* d tike u* to, but thene** 
only *o much time and money and *taff. Now 
you come in and act all up*et." 

3. M/l. John* on i* concerned about a new math 
pnognam being di*cu**ed by hit *on Bob'* math 
teacher, and the * pedal education coondinaton.. 
He a*k* why they want to teach Bob math tlu* way 
and why they think Bob can make pnogne** with 
the new pnognam. Wi. John*on feel* that Bob 
need* to *pend mone time with math than i* being 
*ugge*ted with the new method. 

The coondinaton tell* him that he neally *houldn't 
expect to unden*tand the nea*on fan the new method 
"unle** you take a few couA*e* in the p*ychology 
o f education" and that he *hould leave *uch 
question* to the people who one expert*. 
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SUGGESTEV ANSWERS 



J. The night* violated one the ycung-dten.' -d night to 
a faee, public education [which implies testing 
AeAviced) and the night to a complete oA-deA-dment 
done, at the. school' 4 expense. 

An attentive netponte by the. panent ,,^,ght be, "M/l. 
School Pnincipal, we. nealize that the. pne-klndenganten 
tcneeninq showed no tigmd o£ a heaning pnoblem. 
Howeven, a -dcneenlng Id not an at-dettment, and 
the tcneenlng wntw done oven thn.ee yeand ago. 

"A^ten wonfUng with him &on -devenal weetid, Jon' 6 
teachen ha* expnet-ded a liut-hand opinion that 
something -deem to be wnong. Qua ob-denvationt at 
home tuppont heA opinion. We undeAdtand that the 
school Id facing a financial pnoblem. Howeven, the 
dl&tnict Id alio nequined by law to provide adequate 
at-det-dment -denviceA, at ltd expense, and we believe 
that thld ha* not been done -do &an. (jJe wilt indldt 
that Jon'-d heaAlng be thoroughly tested -do that hid 
teachend can begin to give him the InAtnuctlon he 
needd. 
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2. Se.vexal 0({ Mtu. Sm^th'-A A^feia have not been 
ne.cognize.d. Among them axe.: hex night to decide, 
whelhvi ok not to \ne.e£ othex*' e.xpe.ctatlon& of hex 
oa wh.tth.2A. to act in way* that {JUt hex; the. night 
to fanm and e.xpnz** hvi own opinion*; the. night 

to advocate, ion. hex child. 

Hex a**extlve. ne*pon*e. might be., "Ms. Pnlnclpal, 
it'* unfantunate. that my ne.qu.eAtA about changes 
in Many' * pnognam have. dl*appointe.d you.. Howe.vex, 
I {e.el I am being a good citizen by in*i*ting on 
the. educational night* that belong to Many. I'm 
not a vexy good panent unle** I do what I can to 
impnove. hex pnognam. Alio, the. main point hexe. 
i* not youx opinion of me a* a model citizen, 
but the. change* that mu*t be. made, in Maxy'* 
clone* . 

"To begin with, a* you'll necall, Maxy'* IEF 
Apeclfiied that *he *hould neceive help each day 
finom the. leaxning disabilities teachex. Howevex, 
I faand out ye*texday that *he ha*n't been 
*een yet thi* yean. What wilt be. done, to 
conxect tkii>?" 

3. Mft. John*on'* night to a*k fan and to 
ne.ceA.ve. explanation* inom pno£e**ional* ha* 
been violated. 

He mitfxl make. the. fallowing a**extlve ne*pon*e, 
"7 appneciate that thi* method i* ba*ed on 
pninciple* leaxned in college cla**e*. How- 
evex, I'm *uxe they can be. explained in 
texm* that the. avexage pex*on can undex*tand. 
I do not {eel that I can participate meaningfully 
in planning Bob'* pnognam unl.e** I do undex- 
*tand the. method being necommended, non can I 
sign any pnognam that'* been planned without 
my understanding. So, I would like, to spend 
a <{ew minute* talking about thi* method and why 
you believe, it will wonk fan Bob." 
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The. ne.xl activity call* fan Imagination and will 
hetp you bettex undeAAtand novo you mu6t acce.pt the. 
fact that you do have, night* be. fane, you can Apzak 
up to d&fand th~em. 

ACTIVITV FOUR 

1. Look back oveA the. tut o£ night* glvzn on 
page* 14-16. 

2. Pick out one. flight faom the. ll*t [on one. that 
you've, thought o{ youn*eZi) that you would fact 
uncomfantable. about accepting. Von. Instance., 
peAhap* th<L "night to be wnong" botheA* you, and 
you don't tike, the. Id&a otf speaking up at a school 

whence l£ thexe.' t> any possibility that youK 
lde.a might not be conmct. 

3. Next, imagine, that you have, acc&ptzd the. fact 
that you have, thi* night. How would youn. II fa 
change.? [To stick with the. zxample. above: accepting 
the. "ntght to be wAong" could me.an that you'd fad 
mone. fade, about oiieAlng youn. opinion at a con^eA- 
ewce, and l^ it wexe. wnong, Instead oh being fa.us- 
toAdd and netn&atlng, you'd ne.allze. that owe eAKon 
doesn't wipe, out the. zntlnz wonth o$ youn *.nput 

and obsQAvations . ) 

4. Finally, imagine, that afaex you've. us&d thU 
night, somzone. took it away faom you. How would 
you fact now? 

5. 1(5 you' ne. finding thi* activity helpful In 
peA*onatly accepting youn. night*, pick out a couple, 
mom and again go thnough the. stzps de*cnlbe.d 
above.. 6 
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The ABCs of how we behave 



As the next step in increasing your assertiveness 
skills, let's sharpen the picture you have of 
yourself and gain a better idea of how you're 
likely to behave at the present time. 

This activity caUU for mental 6 elf -examination 
and may help you understand how and why, in the 
past, you may have. pKe.ve.nted yourself fiom 
behaving assertively. 

ACTIV ITY FI VE 

/ . Identify three situations In which you would 
tike to have behaved assertively but did not. 
{Concentrate on your own behavior, not on how 
you uiish others in the situation had acted. ) 

2. Tmj to recall the thought* you had at the 
time that may have stopped you from "speaking 
up" in each oft the thA.ee situations . {A* an 
example, perhaps at a school conference, you 
Minted to disagree with your child's adaptive 
physical education teacher, but you were afraid 
that the teacher would get mad and you couldn't 
handle that so you kept quiet.) 
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When you've viewed yourself in situations such as 
those described in ACTIVITY FIVE, it becomes clear 
that the beliefs people hold shape their behavior. 

A psychologist named Albert Ellis describes this 
process and calls it his "A-fl-C" theory of human 
behavior . 7 

Point A is the Activity, action or situation during 
which certain behavior is called for on someone's 
part. It's what happens to us. 

Point B is the Belief held by a person that shapes 
his behavior, the way he responds to Point A. It's 
why we do what we do. If this belief is a rational 
one, the behavior that follows is likely to be 
rational , that is, behavior that's reasonable for a 
situation. If the belief is irrational , the behavior 
will be irrational or unreasonable also. 

Point C is the Consequence (s) of the belief, the 
rational or irrational behavior that follows from 
the beliefs we hold while facing a situation. 

According to Mr. Ellis' theories, many people - when 
faced with Point A or an activity that requires a 
response on their part - may fall victim to their 
own irrational ideas. Because of their thoughts and 
views, assertive or rational behavior does not result. 

For instance, a person sensing a need to speak up at 
a school board meeting might be prevented from 
actually doing so by reasoning something like this: 
"Well, I probably couldn't get across what I need to 
say anyway, and people shouldn't speak in public 
unless they really know what they're talking about, 
and if I did goof up, it would be too embarrassing 
to stand/ 1 

Ellis also believes that there are certain irrat jonal 
beliefs that tend to be shared by a large number of 
people; listed below you will find some that he views 



as the most common. When these are recognized in 
people's own liven and they understand what makes 
each one Irrational , they can then better under- 
stand how their own beliefs are preventing assert- 
ive behavior. Then they can be replaced with 
their rational counterparts. 

In order to understand best how these beliefs 
apply to your own life, they have been woven into 
the next activity so that you can contemplate and 
examine them one at a time. 



To begin each taction, ^vut examine the. 
innat l onal idea. Then, wnlte down neAponAe* 
to the fallowing fauJi Atep*. 

1 . decide what kind o $ i Mjxtional behavior 
would be the Likely kqauJU oj the iJUiational 
belief. " 

2. Second, explain what iX lb about the idea 
that make* it ihjux tlonal. 

3. Then, change the Mm 40 that it become* a 
nati onal belief. 

4. Finally, decide what kind o& behavion would 
be likely to Meruit inom the national belief. 

(Though tuggeited antwesa fallow immediately 
a^teA the 6tat.ement ofi each idea, compote 
ijoua own neAporiAU be fane looking at the 
iuggeited one*. ) 




ACTIVITY SIX 



IDEA ONE: You must prove yourself thoroughly 
competent, skilled, and high achieving in everything 
you do. 

SUGGESTEV ANSWER 

/. The inAotional behavion that' 4 Likely to KUult 
from tkti belief — the holden would nevex txy any- 
thing. He'd ^igune that since he might not be high 
achieving in hi* attempt, it would be. fiooLUh to 
tn.y anything at alt. 

2. TlvU idea. is iKAational because, we know that 
peA&e.ction is almost impossible to attain. Neven 
doing anything unless pen{ection <u guaranteed Mould 
bnlng a total halt to human behavion on eanth. 

3. A n ational fionm oi tkU belief would be., "I mil 
tny to do my best and mil o^ten {ind it necessatiy 
to attempt many tasks at which I know I might not be. 
competent at fiiASt. 

4. The kind oi be.ha.vioK. that' s Likely to nesuit 
^Korn the national belief -- the holden. mil. attempt 
new endeavons and Mill \ongive himself when he 
encounters {atlune. Such {ailune would not be a 
permanent defeat. 

IDEA TWO: People and things should turn out better 
than they do, and when they don't, you must view 
life as awful, terrible, and catastrophic. 

SUGGESTEV ANSWER 

1. The. vmational behavior that' 4 Likely to nesult 
faom tkXs belief -- the holden will expedience 
continual nemonse, disappointment and dismay, and 
his own emotions would pnevent any positive action. 
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2. Thi* ide.a lt> in Aational because, we know thene 
i& no guanantee thai people, and event* one goring 
to tunn oat in any paAticulan. way - good ok bad. 
Al*o, theAe'* no automatic Link between thing* 
going wnong and the. nece**ity to fieel extremely 
negative, emotion* . 

3. A national fionm o& thid belief would be., "I'd 
tike, people to act in a centain way, but I know 
thene'* no guanantee on. pnomi*e that they will. 
And I can neact to disappointing outcome* without 
letting them teaA me apant." 

4. The likely ne*ult o& the national belief 

the holden. doe* n't wa*te enengy on unreal expect- 
ation*. He deal* mone *ucce**( i ully with othe/ti 
becau*e he doun't hall apaAt i£ they let him 
down. When a *chool phA.nci.pal make* a *tatement 
that *how* lack ofi knowledge about good pAogham* 
ion. *tudent* with a centain handicap, the 
hjational belief holden. doe*n't &eel hi* *tomach 
chuAning a* he think*, "A ph.oh<L**ional 1 ought' 
to know the*e thing*." !n*tead, he *imply *taAt* 
pne*enting in{onmation to cohAect the pnincipal'* 
knowledge gap. When thing* don't wonk out, the 
holden doe*n't alZow negative mood* to engult 
him; he get* bu*y with othen thing*, 

IDEA THREE: People who harm you or commit deeds 
of which you don't approve are generally bad or 
sick individuals and you should blame, damn 
and punish them for their sins. 

SUGGESTEV ANSWER 

1 . The inAa t ional behavion likely to ne*ult fanom 
thi* belief -- the holden will *pin hi* wheels 
thinking bad thought* and plotting nevenge. He 
Mill be too quick to blame othen. people &on hi* 
own lack 0& *ucce**. ln*tead o^ wonking to 
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correct the. problem, he may concentrate on 
pointing oa* the "badneA*" o£ otheAA. 

2. Thi* idea i* irrational be.cau*e it'* an 
oveAAeaction and unre.ali*tic . VeAy po**ibly 
the. "villain*" oJie pex{ectly within their own 
flights. It juAt happe.n* that the.y aren't 

acting In a manneA that {uI{UXa youA wither. Even 
li h hey axe. committing immoral on illegal act*, 
name.- catting will accomptUh little. 

3. A national farm o { thii belief would be, "A 
lot o{ time* other people won't *ee thing* my 
way, and they won't Monk to my beAt interest. 
Thing* may go wrong becauAe toe. each *ee thing* 
di ^erentty . Even ifi the. otheA per* on it, doing 
something that u> obviouAly wrong, it won't do 
me much good to 'get even' --It will make, mere 
*en*e to concentrate on solving the. pn.oble.rn we're 
lacing . " 

4. The. kind o& behavior likely to reAult faom the. 
rational belief -- the. holdeA will *pend Iza* time, 
on name, calling and on figuring oat who'* to blame 
and mono, enfant on revolving the. conflict undeA 
di*cu**ion. 



IDEA FOUR: Emotional misery comes from external 
pressures , and you have little ability to control 
your feelings or to rid yourself of depression 
and hostility . 

SUGGES TED ANSWE R 

/. The. irrational behavior likely to result firom 
tku belief -- ih~e holdeA would not take re*pon*i- 
htfitij fan IUa own outlook, but would paA*ively 
allow Itifie to victimize Ivun. Feeling* ofi helple**- 
ne** and non-control would contribute to further 
"bad" tiling* happening to the. holdeA. 
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2. Thd> idea. Id inAational be.ca.u6e. mi&eAy come* 
at lejut in pant inom within ouA&elve*, and we 
do have. tome, control oveA oun own ie.zJU.na*>. To 
undoAbtand thu, condideA the. caae whexe. a imt- 
laA tAagzdy occun* in the. live* oi two ptteovu. 
The iin*t becomes boggzd down in ye.aA* oh gnizi, 
but the. second toon n&coveA* and bzgin* to live, 
nonmally. CleaAly, the. diHeAence. lie* in the. 
peA*onality oi ea.cn pew on, ioA the. tame. txtZA- 
nal zvznt happened to both. 

3. A national ionm oi the. belie.i would be., "I do 
have. the. ability to contnol my own ie.eJU.nQ6 and 
to bhape. -- ii not e.veAything that happen* in 

my external Hie. -- the. manneA in which I hjuxct 
to the. e.ve.nt* in my Hie.." 

4. The. likely mult oi thz national beli&i — 
the. holdeA will take, positive, action to improve, 
hi* own Hie. and to make, thing* diHeAznt ion 
him*eli. 



IDEA FIVE: You must have sincere love and approv- 
al almost all the time from all the people you 
find significant . 

SUGGESTED ANSWER 

f. The. innational bzhavioA likely to neMult inom 
thi* betle-i ~~ the. holdeA may hesitate, to dLUagne.e. 
on *tate. hU own beli&i*, thinking that to do ao 
would oiie.nd the. otheA peA*on and bning dt&ap- 
pnoval. 

2. Tki* ide.a i* inAational because it'* impot>- 
iiible. (on human* to love, and appnove. o{, eacn 
othen all thz time., no matteA how good th&in 
nelatio mhip. 

3. A national ionm oi the. belizi would be, "A* a 
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human being with my own mind, I utiZl o&te.n do oh 
say somUhlng that wltt not be. met with approval. 
Also, no one. Id going to love, me all the time., just 
as I'm not going to love, someone, else all the time. 
This doesn't mzan the relationship will {all apart." 

4. The likely bzhavlor on conse.que.nce o& the national 
belle.{ lb that the. peASon will {e.el IncAeaszd 
freedom to think and act lnde.pende.ntly and to be. 
honest and open about he.eJU.ng*. 



IDEA SIX: Your past remains all important and 
because something once strongly influenced your life, 
it has to keep on determining your feelings and 
behavior today. 

SUGGESTEV ANSWER 

U The. irrational belief likely to result firom this 
belief, the. holder doesn't attempt to change, be- 
lieving hex future, is bound to be. a repetition of 
the. past. 

2. The belief Id iAAatlonal because the. past, while, 
it does contribute to one's peAsonality, Id - none- 
theless - past. It's oveA. Outcomes can be. changed 
In the. futuAZ. 

3. A national belief would be, "I'm not the same, 
person I was te.n yexxAS ago. Times have changed and 
s« have people and conditions and attitudes . TheAe.- 
honz, J can try all sorts of new things." 

4. The probable result of the rational belief -- the 
lioldeA undeAstands that she's not a prisoneA of pa^t 
cw.ntd and again attempts Something tlxat might not 
have worked before. 



IDEA SEVEN: You can achieve happiness by doing nothing 
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or by passively "enjoying yourself" , and it's eas- 
ier to avoid facing difficulties than to develop 
self discipline and wo\k on solutions to problems. 
When you confront ^^mething that seems dangerous, 
you must become terribly upset about it. 

S UGGESTED MtSlllER 

7. The. iAAotionol beMavion. likely to /ie*ult feom 
tki* belie.^ the holdeA will he*iXote. to confeont 
thoAe. who' tie. Ajn^Kinging on hi* o/i heA Kight*, ho- 
ping that maybe, the. Actuation will improve., the. 
tAouble. di*appe.aA. The. holdeA m\y and /lelalion- 
AhipA natheA than txy to improve, thm. Hi* own 
feoA* will keep kirn feom haidling potzntially 
dangoAouA AituationA. 

2. The. ide.a i* iAAational be.cauAe., on a long texm 
bo*i* , avoidance. o( phjoblejmA iA impoAAible.. The.y 
juAt ke.e.p coming back in one. hotun o>i anotheA and 
may gtiow won*e. i£ not tackle.d whzn the.y {iA*t 
occua. Mao, tht peA*on who Ait* back timidly i6 
mote, likely to &ind hi* de*in.e* and thought* ig- 
none.d f hiA w<*he* un^ul^ille.d - a Actuation clean- 
ly not to hiA ultimate. bzne.£it. AIao, tht idea 

iA itiAalional bzcauAe. it* a oveAly extreme, to A ay 
you muAt become. ph.e.occupie.d with a dine. pH.e.diction. 
Chance* aAe. good that the. awfiul outcome, won't occua. 

3. A national hon.m oi thi* belie.& would be., "Some.- 
tiiing bad may happe.n. But I'll pioce.e.d on the. baAiA 
that it. won't. Eve.n i& it doe*, I'm a pnctty AViong 
peAAon and have, handled badthingA be.^one.. Mao, 
it' 6 be.tteA to &ace. it now; el*e. it will, phjobahly 
juAt ge.t won*e.. I know I can acliie.ve. the. moAt 
happineAA whe.n I take. poAitive. action/ 9 

4. The. likely conAe.qutnce* the. national bolie.fi- - 
the. holdoA act* to chance. thoAe. paAtA ofi hi* life 
that ane.n't making him happy. He. doe*n't Ait and 
wait $osl otheA* to come, along to make. hiA life fiun 
and {/tout Ivwhite.. Hi* nelationAhipA be.come. mow 
Q.ndunlng 6ince. he. atte.mptA to ie*olve. conflict* 
natheA than to avoid thm. He. no longex allowA 
hiA own feoA* to d&feat him. 
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Exploding 
the myths 




One barrier to achieving the kiad of mental outlook 
needed for assertive behavior may be seen in the 
parent who's accepted one of the widespread myths 
about parents and teachers that have kept mothers and 
fathers the low folks on the totem pole of educational 
planning for decades, 

Barbara Cutler, the parent of a handicapped son and 
a director of handicapped programs, identifies these 
myths and points out what's wrong with each one.** 

MYTH ONE: Parents are naive laymen who can't and 
shouldn't offer opinions about their children' s 
schooling but should leave it to the experts* 
FACT: Parents are their children's first teachers. 
They may not have taken courses in educational psychol- 
ogy and methods. However, the remarkable number of 
tasks the child has learned — before he ever exper- 
ienced formal schooling — were achieved under parental 
supervision. They have intimate and close knowledge of 
the child that the teacher, no matter how dedicated 
and observant, cannot possibly possess. 

MYTH TWO: Parents are too emotionally involved to 
evaluate their children or make sound judgments about 
their programs. 

FACT: Of course they are emotionally involved. How- 
ever, that special closeness is what causes them to 
act and has given them the concern that will reveal 
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helpful information about a child and his family. 
The emotional involvement ties in with their 
long-term attachment to the child and their 
continued interest in his advancement. 

MYTH THREE: Parents are still obedient school 
pupils who should be seen but not heard. 
FACT: Parents, as citizens and taxpayers, are the 
purchasers of school services. They possess a 
legitimate right to be at the school in a position 
of observer and as judge of what their child is 
being offered. 

MYTH FOUR: Educators are super experts in their 
- field. 

FACT: No matter how devoted, no teacher can ever 
understand every learning condition, every facet of 
every child, every teaching method. The best 
educators acknowledge their continuing need to learn, 
every day and from many sources, including parents as 
well as their children. 

MYTH FIVE: Educators are totally objective - and, 
therefore , the best judges of programs. 
FACT: Teachers are just as vulnerable to likes and 
dislikes, to pre-conceived ideas, and to close 
attachments — or the need to detach themselves — 
as any other human beings. Only when these feelings 
are acknowledged can they be dealt with 
successfully. 

MYTH SIX: Teachers are free agents, 

FACT: Teachers are only part of a larger system. They 
will be affected by their supervisors and school prin- 
cipals and their attitudes and knowledge, by the school 
budget, and by the philosophy of a school board. Parents 
will have the most success when they view teachers, not as 
all knowing, but as a small (though very important) part 
of a larger system. 

The parent who's able to recognize these myths as myths 
and then to reject them will acquire a more realistic 
frame of mind and find it easier to deal with the situ- 
ation. 
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Techniques 
vary 
with the 
situation 

Now that: 

. your assertiveness quotient has been measured, 
. human and parent rights have been identified 

and accepted, and 
• those myths and irrational ideas that might 

prevent assertive behavior have been examined 

and found to be self-defeating — 

let's move on to a discussion and rehearsal of the 
actual skills that make up assertive behavior. 

Several typt.s of language patterns are used by 
assertive speakers who adapt their approach to the 
situation being faced 

BASIC ASSERTIVE LANGUAGE simply means standing up for 
one's beliefs, thoughts and feelings — honestly and 
openly, but in a way that doesn't violate the rights 
of others. 

Exampl os : 

"I think that the test shows an improvement in 
Johnny's reading in one way, but I still have some 
other concerns . " 

"Waitress , can you ask the chef to broil this steak 
about thirty seconds longer?" 

"I'd like to propose that we giv* more thought to this 
redistricting plan and what it might mean to the 
total neighborhood before we vote." 
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EMPATHIC ASSERTIVE LANGUAGE occurs when the speaker 
recognizes and mentions the feelings of the person(s) 
to whom he's talking. 

Examples: 

"I know that you have already read a good deal of mater- 
ial on this subject, but I do feel that the book by 
Gardner could give you additional insight about a new 
approach that might be constructive." 

"I understand that it's impossible for you to predict 
exactly what will happen under this new program. How- 
ever, I would still like to hear more about your opin- 
ion as to the most likely results we 9 re going to see/ 

Empathic language indicates a sensitivity to the other 
person's point of view and may contribute to an eventual 
meeting of minds. It should not be used just to manip- 
ulate the other person (as in "I'll butter him up and 
then he'll be more likely to see it my way.") Empathic 
language should be a genuine attempt to assess what it 
is the other person is saying and to pass information 
back and forth in order to be sure that each person 
understands what the other is trying to convey. 

ESCALATIVE ASSERTIVE LANGUAGE is an approach used when 
you do not receive a satisfactory response to your 
first, polite request. 

When the other person ignores your request or responds 
in a way that doesn't recognize the reasonableness or 
legality of it, you may need to gradually "escalate", 
that is, to become more direct — though not aggressive. 

Example of an escalative dialogue: 

Mother: Mr. Principal, I would like to talk personally 
with the psychologist who conducted Joe's testing (Joe 
is a five-year-old boy with severe multiple handicaps J 
Principal : I'm sorry, Mrs. Brown, but the psychologist 
only comes once a week. There just wouldn't be time." 
Mobher : I can understand that her schedule is tight. 
However, I would like to know more about the tests and 
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vheir results before I can decide that Joe's assess- 
ment has been adequate. 

Principal : k Well, I'm sorry you feel that way, but we 
do have this summary rep jrt of the results prepared 
for you to look at, and it will have to suffice. 
Mother : Mr. Principal, Joe's combination of disabiliti 
is very unusual and complex. I'm not sure that a 
psychologist who's only had one year of experience is 
really equipped to have total responsibility for the 
testing process. I need to know exactly what tests 
and sub-tests were given and what the psychologist 
believes should be planned for Joe's education in light 
of the results. 

Principal : There just isn't time for her to see you. 
Mother : Well, something will have to be worked out 
because I cannot consent to Joe's placement and IEP 
unless I'm comfortable with his assessment. I am 
thinking of having some outside testing done since I 
see several gaps in what's happened so far. However, 
I'd hope we could avoid that additional cost if the 
school's assessment could be modified and improved. 



CON F RONTIVE LANGUAGE is used when people's actions are 
in contradiction to what they said they would do. In 
confront ive dialogue, the assertive speaker: 

(a) describes what the other person said he would do, 

(b) describes what actually happened, and 

(c) repeats what it is that the speaker wants. 

Examples : 

"Mr. X, when we made the agreement for you to print 
our manual, you promised that we'd have it back by 
the 15th. However, it's now the 29th and you're 
telling me that only the first half has been printed. 
This deiay is not acceptable. I will need an immediate 
commitment that we will receive the remainder of the 
manuals by tomorrow; otherwise, I'll recommend to our 
board that your firm be dropped from our list of 
approved vendors . " 



"Miss 2, when we designed and approved Sandy's IEP, 



you agreed to her need for additional speech services . 
However, when the school's speech and language teacher 
resigned, you said another one would be on board within 
a month. It's been three months now, and I've seen no 
indication that the school has seriously attempted to 
hire a replacement. I would like to know what specific 
plans you have to hire a new teacher, and I will file 
a complaint by the end of March unless significant 
progress has been made in correcting this lack of 
servi ce . " 

You'll note that no attempt has been made in the last 
two types of dialogue to call names or to pass moral 
judgment on the "of f ending" party. 

The assertive speaker does notify the other party if 
he intends to take some kind of corrective action to 
change a situation himself. 

However, he does not make threats; he simply says what 
he plans to do. 

Assert ive language: 

does not blame but attempts to communicate infor- 
mation in an acceptable way, 

tries to keep the dialogue open so that mutually 
agreed-upon solutions can be found, and 

attempts to keep the focus on resolving a problem. 
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Handling aggression with cool 



When faced with a situation where the other person is 
Very aggressive, the assertive speaker has several 
techniques available to help keep control ^ There 
is no need to beat a quick retreat, blow up, or 
become flustered. 



The first technique is known as REFLECTION. This 
simply means to make a statement that indicates to 
the speaker that you hear what's being said. You 
acknowledge the message though you don't necessarily 
agree with it. This may be enough to calm the 
aggressive person and to put the conversation back 
on a level where the conflict can be treated and 
resolved . 



Examples: 

"I understand that you're very upset because I don't 
feel I can sign Sam's IEP. I know you feel frustrated 
since several hours of planning have gone into it, and 
you don't want that time to be wasted. However, the 
IEP involves a whole year of Sam's life, and I just 
can't sign anything that I don't think is going to 
give him what he needs to succeed in the future." 



"Yes, Sarah, 1 know you'd like to go on the skiing 
trip wicti your friends. I can tell you're very 
disappointed with your dad and me for saying no. 
But remember , you were supposed to be saving up 
for the past month to pay for part of your share 
but you haven't. We can't afford to pay for the 
wholt) trip for you." 
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A second technique to use in response to aggression 
is known as REPEATED ASSERTION, When you 1 re involved 
in a dialogue where the other person seems to be 
deliberately trying to draw you away from the main 
point and into a discussion of side issues, this tech- 
nique is a good one to keep in mind. 

Basically, it means that you stick to what you've 
defined as the central issue and you don't let the 
other person involve you in useless and time-wasting 
arguments about non-related matters. 

Sticking to the central point may be hard; arguing 
about emotional issues introduced by the other speaker - 
even when they're beside the point - can be tempting. 
However, the person who falls into this trap will 
typically find later that he's wasted time talking 
about matters that have nothing to do with the problem 
at hand... and that the problem at hand is still unre- 
solved. 

Example of a REPEATED ASSERTION dialogue: 

Parent : Mr. Smith, I see from this preliminary plan 
that Kathy isn't going to receive any physical education 
services . 

Principal : Well, you know, I'm not sure we should dwell 
on that. I'm not convinced that girls should be in- 
volved in so many sports. 

Parent : Kathy is entitled to receive physical education 
training just as all the other children do. I'd like to 
see it added to her schedule today. 

Principal : Let's not rush into anything, it's just 
not possible for the school to work adaptive physical 
education into her schedule this fall anyway. Let's 
concentrate on the special reading work we've included 
in her plan. That's certainly a lot more important to 
her future than physical education. 

Parent : Mr. Smith, Kathy 's doctor has stated that she 
will benefit from physical education. You have a copy 
of his report in front of you. The law specifies that 
she is to be provided with physical education services . 
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We have already waited for this to happen for six 
months, I do intend to file a complaint with the 
commissioner if this service is not available by next 
month. 

What's known as "J" LANGUAGE is a good pattern to use 
when you're in a situation with another person who 
would ordinarily be expected to respond to you with 
sensitivity but who, for whatever reason, is currently 
overlooking your feelings or needs. 

The formula, created by Thomas Gordon, author of 
Parent Effectiveness Training , includes three steps: 

(1) "WHEN..." (the speaker defines what the other 
person is doing that bothers him), 

(2) "I FEEL..." (the speaker describes the effect on 
him of the words or actions of the other), 

(3) "I WOULD LIKE..." (the speaker describes the 
changes he desires) . 

Exampl es : 

"Bob, when you make jokes with your friends about the 
9 little lady 9 and all the supposedly dumb things I 
do, it really makes me feel put down. I start thinking 
up things I'd like to say about you to get even. I'd 
Ijl :e to hear you ^..ying things to your friends where 
you show me the same respect as you do when we're alone 
together 

"When I walked into this conference, it was evident 
that the IEP had been all worked out in advance and 
that all of you were determined to agree on everything • 
I feel no one has been interested in listening to 
any of the concerns I have about Kathy's program. I 
would like to add some goals that would address her 
need to become more independent in her work habits." 

Finally, there's another useful technique where you 
incorporate a negative remark made by the oth^r person 
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into the point you are making in order to strengthen your 
point. This technique is called USING THEIR NEGATIVES 
TO BUILD YOUR POSITIVES. 



Using this technique, you don't let yourself be drawn into 
an argument where you try to defend yourself against the 
negative remark. Instead, turn it around to your own 
advantage. 

Exampl es : 

Mother : I'm glad we could meet today to talk more about 
Beth' s program for next year. 

Teacher : I'm happy too that we could get together be- 
cause I'm really upset about the way she's been acting. 
I just don't know how she's going to learn anything 
when she can't sit down long enough to pay attention. 
Mother : Yes, I'm also bothered by the hyperactivity 
and what it's doing to her progress. That's partly why 
I called to arrange this meeting. I think we need to 
call in the school psychologist to see if she can test 
Beth and give us some idea of what we should be putting 
in her IEP to dtal with the excessive energy. 

Customer : Mr. Y , I'm not happy with the quality of this 
printing job. 

Printer : Well, I'm really surprised. I'm a good busi- 
nessman, and I really try to do a quality job. And 
now you come in here all upset and everything and make 
a big fuss . 
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Customer : You're right. I am upset. And I believe 
with good reason. Half of the brochures are printed 
so light they're unreadable. As you said, you try 
hard to do a good job and I'm sure you'll see what 
can be done to remedy this. 

Note that in both situations, it would have been easy 
to begin arguing about the other person's point. The 
human instinct to defend ourselves and our children 
is strong: "What? Beth misbehaving? You've got to 
be kidding! She's always such a good little girl at 
home" or "Who? Me? Upset? I'm very calm." 

However, resist this defensive instinct. If what 
the other person claims is true and it's to your 
benefit to acknowledge it, do so. Then proceed to 
restate your request. 

The fallowing activity px.eA2.wU you. with Jbpe.cJ.llc 
Actuation!) which might be encountered when dealing 
with youA child* * school and will help you. become, 
mote. \amUMui with the. language. t>tylei> juAt de- 
scribed. Befane each description o& a situation, 
you're asked to use a specific style {one. o& those 
explained in the lat>t two sections) in px.epanA.ng 
an appropriate response. Though a sample answer 
it> again given immediately fallowing each pant o£ 
the exercise, please prepare your own response 
begone looking at the one provided. 

ACTIVITY SEVEN 

/ . Prepare a response using con front ive language 
tliat would be appropriate {on a parent to 
make in the fallowing situation: 

During a staging a month ago, the principal o{ 
your child' s school promised that the child'* need 
to be seen by the district's psychologist would be 
discussed at the next meeting. At today' a meeting 
6 he says that because ofi the rush o^ children 
needing to have lEPs put into place, stagings have 
had to be streamlined and there Ml not be time 
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to discuss services from the. psychologist and that 
you U have to talk only about the child's academic 
program. 

SUGGESTED RESPONSE 

"Mi . Smith, last month we reached an agreement that 
my & need bo*, psychological service* would be dis- 
cussed today. Now you one. Ignoring that agreement. 
I object and mil u*Ut that the eaxUex agreement 
be honored. 1 don't feel we can even discuss hex 
academic ph.ogna.rn until we learn how some ol hex 
behavior problem* may be averting hex ZeaUina 
abiLUy right now. " a 

2. r>iepaA.e aruponse using the "i» language formula 
that would oe appropriate ion. the motheA to make 
in the following situation: 

Vou one meeting wUh youK son's classroom teacher. 
Vou know each other well and are somewhat acquainted 
w<Xh each other's personal live*. Today, every time 

^fc Ue .r^-/^ l°, myU *" cfe °t P*°9*U* In his math 
work she shifts the. subject to your separation from 
your husband and asfu whether tension at home could be 
contributing to Jonny's problems. 

SUGGESTED RESPONSE 

%\an Jt when you keep tying together Bob's and my prob- 
lem rnXin. Jonny's InablLUy to do long division, It 
make* me uncomfortable. U make* me feel you're uslna 

tension at home' as a scapegoat to avoid looklnq for 
answers more (Uxectly connected wWi why Jonny's havlna 
problems^ m math. If you really think his home lite 
aj> causing emotional problems, I'd like to schedule a 
specific, discussion to consider what might be done 
Today however, I'd like to stick to the Immediate 
problem - his math work." 

3. Prepare a response that one parent might make to 
another In the next situation, using the technique 

Of REFLECTION. 
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Vou've. met anotheA motheA in the. hupexmaAkeX. Sk&U 
&uniou* bzcauAe. hex 4cm, who l& physically dtiabUd, 
fau been teamed and the. victim otf ho>ue.play on the. 
school bti6. A call to tke. boa dniveA hcu not conne.c- 
te.d the. situation. She.'* novo circulating a petition 
calling ion tho. e.xpuUlon o£ the. chltdmn who've. 
been hoAAaAAing hex child. Though you faeZ sympathy 
ion. the. youngUex, you.' tie. not tune, that a petition 
Id the. night approach. 

SUGGESTEV RESPONSE 

"Alice., I can 4ee you'ne. extnemeJLy angny with the. 
childne.n, and you hay the. phone, calt to the. dnlveA 
didn't help. But I think it might be. mone. productive, 
to axKange. a meting with the. pni.nci.pal iitet berfo^e 
6pe.nding a lot otf youn. timt gathering AlgnatuAc* fan 
a petition . V It be. glad to heZp you pAzpane. what 
ijou want to 6ay to him. " 

4. Pne.paAz a neAponAe. to the. next situation u6ing 
the. te.chni.que. otf using their negatives to build 

YOUR POSITIVES. 

In the. thiAd orf a teAteA otf inubtAatlng IE? meeting* , 
one. o{> the. te.achext> comm&nti on how te.n*e. and unhappy 
you' fie. looking. 

SUGGESTEV RESPONSE 

"Vu, that'* how I'm feting in4i.de., too. I think 
that' 4 how I o^tzn fizel whzn I'm conceAnzd about 
Sandy' i> pnognu6 but unable, to ^ind an&weAA about a 
pAcgnam from which bhe.' II be.ne.iit. I know that VIZ 
<$ee£ a lot betteA whzn we. be.gin making plan* ^ok way* 
the. can make. pnognuA, and I'm AuAe. the. nut otf you 
ie.el the. t>ame, way. 
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What's your 
appearance 
telling people? 

In addition to the words you speak, many other facets of 
your personality and appearai.ce are also saying something 
about you., .and influencing your chances of achieving 
what you want ♦ 

The clothes you wear, the expression on your face, the 
way you sit and stand — all determine your effective- 
ness. 

Skim the following check list and use it to judge how 
you may be coming across to others. Its message may 
almost seem too simple. Certainly, someone who has 
never read even a word about assertive behavior could 
hardly miss choosing the person who stands straight 
and looks another in the eye as more likely to be 
treated with respect than the person who slinks into a 
room, sits in a dark corner, and hopes no one notices 
hinu 

However, in actual practice, we may find that we neglect 
to put into practice the actions and behavior that would 
work to our advantage. What our bodies and faces are 
saying about us aren't always the same as we might think 
or hope. 

Evaluate. ijouueZfi by checking the. deAcrviptionA thcJt 
bzAt deAUiibe. youn. appexuvancc and Atyle.. 

ACTIVITY LIGHT 

The. clothe* I LVQjui indicate. I'm a matuAZ, bexiou* 

yexson who'* competent and In control otf my ti^z. 
Mtj clothe* indicate. I t>cc myt>eXh a* young, 
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fntvolou*, and "thAuwn togethen" . 
When I aAAlve cut a meeting, I *it out of the 

way whene no one. will a*k me anything. 
When I aAAlve at a meeting, I hit In a *pot whene 

I can easily be included in the conveA&atlon and 

wheAe otheA* would a**ume I'm one of the. *lgnif- 

icant pantlclpant* . 
I'm able, to control the. volume and tone, a I my 

voice, and my hate. of speech. 
I typically talk fa*ten and fa*ten when I'm 

neAvouA, and my voice, get* *hAWi and whlney. 

I tny to look at a *pot oveJi the. head of the. 

pZAAon to whom I'm talking *lnce looking at 

someone. dlAectly make* me. neAvou* . 
I'm comfontable looking at another pen*on and 

maintaining eye. contact when speaking. 
I know what expne**lon I* on my face when I'm 

talking and listening, and I feel that It nepne- 

*ent* appnopnlate emotion* [concenn, angen, 

undent tanduig, on. plecaune) . 

I ju*t tAy to keep *mlllng, no matten what someone 
*ay* to me, to he on. *he won't be a* likely to 
get mad. 

I bit and *tand up *tnalght and In a po*tuAe that 

Indicate* Involvement and confidence. 

I like to slouch down In my chaiA duAlng meeting* 

*o people aAen' t a* likely to notice me. 

Kften you finish thlb quick evaluation, you might 
want to engage *ome fntend* and netghbonA In simple 
nole playing. Vnetend they're school adminl*tnjxton^ 
and teacheAA and that you' ne at an actual meeting. 
Pnactlce tome dialogue that might take place. A*k 
them fon thoJji feedback about how you weAe coming 
acAo**. The Hem* on the appeaAance checklist could 
be u*ed a* a guide. 

On practice by youAAelf In fnont of a mlnnon. If 
you didn't know the face neflected theAe, how would 
you judge it* owneA: the effect of what he on *he 
I* baying? the appnopnMxtene** of hi* on hen 
expne**ion? the flnmne** of hi* on hen. eye contact? 
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Speak up- 
but listen 
well too 




Compare the following behavior styles: 

Person A sits slumped in a chair, only occasionally 
looking at the speaker. His eyes are usually glazed. 
The speaker has little idea of what his reaction is 
to her words. Person A shows nothing but silent 
acceptance. 

Person B sits straight in her chair; her hands are 
writing In a notebook on the table whenever anything 
importanc is said. She looks directly at whichever 
person is speaking. If a point is not understood, the 
quest ionning look in her eyes causes an immediate re- 
statement or clarification. 

Clearly, though Person B has not said a word, the manner 
in which she listens conveys to the others at the 
meeting that she is someone who deserves attention. 
Her manner suggests she's actually participating in 
events, not just p. ssively watching them go by. 

Person B is an assertive listener - her style communi- 
cates that she's involved with the outcome of those 
matters that affect her life and the life of her special 
education youngster. 

Because of the interest she demonstrates, she's likely 
to find herself treated with respect when she, in turn, 
becomes the speaker. 
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Further, the active or assertive listening style 
will probably lead to a more accurate understanding 
and memory of what is said. The passive, daydreaming 
type of listener tends to hear only what he wants 
to hear or thinks he's going to hear. 

Taking notes on important points and requesting 
clarification as the meeting proceeds also leads to 
a more effective meeting: the participants don't 
find themselves traveling down different roads of 
thought or coming away with conflicting impressions 
of what happened at the meeting. 

Being an active and involved listener helps counter 
a problem caused by a difference in our rates of 
listening and speaking. While a speaker can speak 
only 100 words a minute, our brains can "hear 11 500 
words. This causes a familiar occurrence: our 
brains race ahead of the speaker, anticipating what 
he might say next, forming our own answers to what 
we think he'll say, building up arguments that we 
intend to make. 

As a result, we may not end up with a very accurate 
idea of what the other person actually said. However, 
writing down the main points and focusing on his 
actual words to be sure we know what it is he is 
saying helps to correct the listening gap. 

Finally, the active assertive listener sets an 
example for others to follow. If she has listened 
to them with interest and respect and patience, she 
has a right to expect the same communication style 
in return — and she's more likely to receive it. 11 
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Heading into the 'real thing' 



Having an advance idea of how you'll handle a situation 
helps to ease the tension and anxiety you might be 
feeling as you think about speaking up. 

But don't become overly upset if you are experiencing 
some tension. Tension can provide us with a valuable 
clue; i.e., its mere presence can signal us that some- 
thing or someone, in fact, is bothering us and that 
we must deal with the situation. Tension can give us 
the extra energy and drive we need to do well on a 
special occasion. 

The goal is to learn to deal with it and keep it 
under control so that it doesn't defeat what we want 
to accompli^n. 

The real tragedy that anxiety can produce for parents 
is if they allow it to keep them from speaking up 
and requesting the rights possessed by them and their 
children . 

Practicing be:orehand is a good idea whenever you are 
about to assert yourself for the first time in a 
new kind of situation. 



Think about what you'd like to say. 
Anticipate how the other person may respond. 
Plan how you'll respond to that response. 




One of the best methods for handling tension and 
anxiety is to "start small 11 wheu using your new 
assertive personality. 

Don't plan to start practicing your changed style of 
behavior in a situation where the results could be 
crucial to you and your child. 

Try it first on minor occasions: when you tell your 
sister you 1 re withdrawing your free daily babysitting 
services; when you express concern to your husband 
over his refusal to let your daughter take driving 
lessons (though your son was allowed to do so at the 
same age); when you express concern to your wife 
cuer her neglect of the car and her expectation that 
you'll always take responsibility for taking it to 
the garage for maintenance; when you stand up to your 
neighbor who's determined you're going to be a Little 
League coach again this year even though he knows 
you don't want to be. 




When you do get into a situation and feel your 
tension rising, do the following: 12 

Practice taking several deep breaths. 
. Acknowledge to yourself that you do feel anxiety 
and rate it on an imaginary scale (with a 1^ for 
the most comfortable you've ever been and a 100 
for the most tense you've ever been). The secret 
for most people is that they find their tension 
level dropping as soon as they rate it. 
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Don't allow yourself to panic or lose control. Realize 
that you do have an option in the event that you speak 
up and everything goes wrong and you feel on the verge 
of losing control: you can request that the meeting be 
adjourned for the time being and rescheduled for a 
later time. You don't have to sit and watch yourself 
become overly emotional and perform in a way harmful 
to your future. 

Another tension-handling method that's worked for many 
people is to imagine a specific occasion in your life 
when you performed well and ended up feeling very good 
about yourself. Borrow now from that occasion and 
re-experience those positive feelings. ^ 

Remember the assertive language styles practiced 
earlier. 

Use them. They work. 

Don't let yourself be drawn off the main point. 

Turn negative remarks to good advantage in making your 
point. If your neighbor says, M But don't you think the 
Little League is worthwhile? How can you let us down 
by not coaching? You've always come through before 
for a good cause, " .... you can respond with, "Yes, I 
have always been very good in helping out. That's why 
I'm having to cut back on my activities now. I think 
that since the Little League is such a good cause, 
although I can't do it myself anymore, this is some- 
thing others will want to get involved in. We should 
have a larger group of people helping out with something 
worthwhile like this." 

Once you have tried assertive behavior and found out how 
Kood it feels to personally do something about improvir^ 
a situation tor you and your child, speaking up again 
in the future doesn't seem nearly as threatening as it 

mi^ht have at first. 
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When you realize that your actions can benefit your 
child's future, the success you feel as you leave 
behind your 100 percent "nice guy/gal 11 approach 
becomes something very worth working for. 

The rewards of speaking up can be so great that 
you'll wonder how you ever sat back silently before. 

Speak up J Your child's future may depend on it. 




Practice will make perfect- 
or at least better 



To review and strengthen the assertiveness skills dis- 
cussed in the main part of this booklet, the following 
exercises are provided. They're designed to include 
several people so that the situations are more lifelike 
than they'd be if you did them alone. Therefore, you 
will need to enlist the help of interested family mem- 
bers, friends, or neighbors. ^ 

The first two activities, however, can be done by only 
two persons working together. 

ACTIVITY U1NE 

/. Have each pennon in the pain. *pend 90 second* 

talking about any tenlou* topic that corner to mind 
{what he oh. *he think* o& the administration in 
Watkington, an evaluation o$ the. *chooV* special 
education pnogmamb, the. pni.ee o£ g/ioceAle* these 
day* ) . 

2. Afaten each has tpoken, the othen. pennon in the 
paiA should give feedback [fan. example, comment* 
on the kind o$ gesture* used by the weaken, the 
appnopnlatenes* o£ {acl.al expn.es*lons a* pol«ts 
wexe being made, whether the *peake/ L became let* 
elective by appealing "*qulnmy" and ill at eat>e) . 

3. Repexit the 90 -second speaking period and the 
Redback pnoces* fior the second pennon. 

4. Next, give each person a chance to *peak again, 
attempting to improve on any voeak area* noted 
earUen by the othen pennon In the pain.. This 
exchange could be repeated a* ofiten a* you fieel 
you're learning ^rom the exercises. 
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The end goal o& the activity i* to work far the kind 
OjJ non-verbal behavior that ^it* in with a**ertive 
*peech and id likely to earn re*pect &rom the 
tUtener* . 

Thi* behavior wold be characterized by fiirm and 
appropriate ge*ture*, varying expre**ion* on the 
*peaker'* face tkat \it in m£h the. {eeJUung o{ the 
point he' A making at the moment, and a po*ture that 
convey* comfort but al*o involvement and alertne**. 

The critical question in judging non-verbal behavior 
id'- Doe* it contribute to the e^factivene** otf the 
a**ertive word* being spoken? Or might the 
*peaker'* non-verbal behavior be the kind that 
actually detract* faom kid verbal me**age? 

The next exerci*e i* u*efaJL in buWiing your *kill 
to bay "no" when a negative re*pon*e it required. 
Remember, a**ertive per* on* know how to Apeak up 
to expre** what they want. They mu*t al*o be able 
to expre** what they don't want. 

ACTIVITY TEN 

J. Create a situation where one per*on in the pair 
make* a request with which the other doe* not 
want to comply. SUGGEST EV SITUATIONS: (a) 
Your partner aj> year next door neighbor who 
want* you to baby*it with her children; *he'* 
given you no prior notice and you already have 
plan*, (b) Your partner i* your child'* 
*chool admini*trator who want* you to *ign an 
TIP which you haven't had time to read, let 
alone dif>cu** . (c) Your partner i* your chUd'* 
phy*ical theAapi*t; he anxiou*ly want* to try 
out. a new experimental technique with the 
child about which you've heard your own doctor 
expre** doubt*. 



2. Begone you begin, nevieu) the te.ch.yUqu.te ion. 
handling an aggh.e**ive pen*on and the type* oi 
a**entive language. [de*chlbed Jin chapten* nine 
and ten) . 

3. Rememben., don't let youh*cli be. dnawn into Ude 
an.gu.me.nU uxith youA pantnen.* Stick to nepeti- 
tion* oi youA original "wo." Vo not ieel that, you 
ane nequined to give long, dhawn-out explanation* 
oi, and ju*tiiication* {oh., youn. ne{>u*al. Mthough 
someone, ha* a night to make a neque*t oi you, you 
have a night to tunn him on hen. down without 
turning the occasion into a thiol about youn 
motive* . 

*The exencUe twnk* but ii the pen*on making the 
neque*t become* quite demanding: i.e., won't accept 
youn. "no", appeal* to youn. *en*e oi guilt, and angue* 
about youn negative n.e*pon*e. 
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4. soon as one pexson has made. the nequest and 
the second has pnacticed a nesponse o\ "no", 
tuxn the dialogue. axound and have. the. second 
pexson make the nequest and the othex practice 
paying "no", 

5. Once again, this might be practiced as long as 
is necessaxy to make you ieel com^ontable 
wiXh the thought o$ ejecting a nequest. 

The. next and last two exencises will need sevenat 
people ad participants . The puxpose o& ACTIV1TV 
ELEVEN come* fanom the stxong connection between a 
pexson's own sense o& wonth and hit, a.biLLty to be 
assextive. One outwand sign oft people.' & feelings 
about themselves nests in thein. ability to receive 
and accept compliment* gnaciously . People who 
evade. comptimentaJty messages on. deny them one likely 
to su^ex inom a sense that they don't neally have 
the night to be judged positively on that W s 
somehow wnong to stand out in any way and neceive 
pnaise. In contxast, the pexson who accepts 
compliments with ejxse most likely has a Reeling that 
he on. she ii> okay and wonthy o^ pnaise and attention 
and, also, has the innex security nequined faon 
assextive behavion. 

ACTWITV ELEVEN 

J. Sit next to each othex in a cixcle. 

2. Have the. ^ixst pexson compliment the pexson 
on his on hex night. Each compliment should 
be specific and sincexelij meant. Stay away 
^nom the kind o& nemanks that attempt to 
manipulate thnough {alse filattexy. The pexson 
nec.QA.vinQ the compliment should make an ac- 
knowledgement to the given o^ the compliment 
{the acknowledgement should be something mone 
than simply saying "thank you"). 
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3. The {lr*t receiver would then turn to the per*on 
on hi* 01 her right and o^er a compliment. That 
per*on would at*o respond with *ome kind ofi remark 
0(5 acc.zpta.ncQ., 

4. Continue with the giving and responding proce** 
until all participant* have been Included In an 
exchange. 

5. A^ter completion orf the filn&t round, begin around 
the cin.de once more. This time, the giver o£ 
each compliment should tell what he or *he liked 
about the receiver'* re*pon*e. 

To evaluate the result* orf this exercise, consider: 
Vld the receiver* otf the compliment* respond In a way 
that Indicated they could handle positive comment* 
about them*elve* and that they consider them*elve* 
worthwhile people? 



The next exercise al*o Involve* a group otf *everal 
people. Your or &lve friend* would be an Ideal 
number otf participant* . 

ACTWTV TWELVE 

/. Person A [the {ix*t per*on In line) describe* a 
situation In which a**ertlve behavloh. could be 
u*ed. Yon. Instance, *he might de*crlbe an JEP 
meeting where the mother, leeJU a propo*ed plan 
I* ba*ed on an Incomplete a**e**ment. However, 
the mother It being a*ked to *lgn the plan 
anijway. 

2. The next person In line [Penon B) then actually 
play* the part oh the "o^enden". In the above 
scene Per* on 8 would be the *chool pro{e**lonal 
who' 6 pn.e**uring the mother to *ign the JEP. 

3. Per*on C {the tlvuid In line) would be the acton 
who'* attempting to u*e a**ertive behavior. In 
the above example, this would be the mother who 
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aj> determined not to allow an 
unacceptable. IEP to be put into 
e^zct ion. kQJi child. 



4. PeMon V and P&ruon E, the remaining hole 
playeAA, would obteAve and give, feedback on 
how well Person C rfoe* in the. tituation. 

5. Repeat thti activity with di^eJient AituationA 
and change the hole* each time AO that each 
pehAon in your group ha4> a chance to piay each 
part; the. one. who think& up the Acene, the 

o Render., the. peMon practicing aAAextive 
behavior, and the obAerveJi[A) who give the 
feedback. 




As mentioned in the beginning, the material in this 
booklet has focused on teaching assert iveness skills 
for use in a parent/school/teacher setting. However, 
the same skills are, of course, useful in almost 
every circumstance. 

The key to making them really work for you is to 
keep in mind the major points discussed throughout 
the booklet and then to apply them in everyday 
situations • 

If you feel you've gained from reading the booklet 
but would benefit from more training, you may want 
to explore the possibility of enrolling in a 
communication skills or assert iveness-training 
class.* Many good ones are offered through 
universities , community colleges and adult 
education programs. 

Whether you decide to take a class or to continue 
working on your own, remember — assertiveness skills, 
like other skills, are developed over a period of time 
and through practice. The more we use this style of 
behavior, the more effective we become. 



* PACER QentoA o^zaa ivoikAhop* on communication 
tkilU faee oh change, to paAznts . Colt [612} 
S27-2966 j^oA. moKe information [patents of hand- 
icapped cliitdKcn oaUide the. metAo a/iea may 
colt collect). 
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